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Vol. XXXIV, No. 12, June 22, 1936. 


Social Reconstruction 


Joun A. SMITH 


The following paper has been prepared as a part of the program 
of the National Catholic Alumni Federation commemorating the 
anniversary of the publication of the Social Reconstruction 
Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. The first 
was issued May 15, 1891, and the second May 15, 1931. 


N this the anniversary of two great Encyclicals on the 
social order we pause to pay them special tribute. We 
continue to experience the great tremors which followed the 
shocks of the crash in the financial order. We are well aware 
that little has been accomplished to correct the perilously 
unstable conditions which caused the collapse, and the future 
fate of our society is very much in our minds. There is much 
craving, but rather little optimism for an orderly and peace- 
able relationship in the affairs of men. 

There is much speculation as to remedies. Vigorous 
mental calesthenics are the order of the day. There is a 
great wealth of educational progress. Libraries are filled to 
capacity and printing presses pour out floods of material. 
But that too many are enjoying the questionable exhilara- 
tion of merely thinking that they are thinking, is all too evi- 
dent. 


MuppLe AGGRAVATED 


The result is a conglomeration of philosophies and 
schemes which serve but to aggravate the muddle. Unsound 
and hypocritical cults of egotism, greed, opportunism and 
class prejudice grow apace. 

The reason of it all is quite simple. When men because 
of selfish motives deserted the one great authority, and left 
behind the ideal of Christian culture, they abandoned the 
obligation of personal subjection for the benefit of the com- 
mon brotherhood and substituted the creed of personal gain. 
Man still sought an ideal, but the ideal was that of a heaven 
on earth for the individual. The conception of a life of trial 
and of service to the glorification of the Creator, in prepara- 
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tion for eternal happiness, was necessarily befogged. Hav- 
ing utterly abandoned the base of fundamental truth, and 
deliberately ignored the objective realities, his attempt to 
defend his position accounts for the chaos of his mind and 
the hopelessness of his habits. It is all the result of his fear 
of the Christian lesson of sacrifice. 

And so he proceeded to build his house of Babel. He 
has made tremendous material progress, beyond his wildest 
hopes. In his utilitarian style of education he has passed all 
anticipated bounds. But as to things of great value he has 
lost a common tongue. 

He gropes for contentment, for peace of mind and for 
security. Disillusioned and bewildered he trembles for his 
possession, for the fate of his government and cries aloud 
for social reconstruction. We peer longingly for the old ideal 
of the home and family, the traditional reverence for woman- 
hood and the lost habits of charitable neighborliness. We 
find ourselves fast being crushed between the forces of two 
great extreme evils, each the Frankenstein monster of man’s 
own creation. On the one side individualism, with its 
despotic economic domination of the few; and on the other 
Communism, with its workings to deprive us of our most 
fundamental predilections, our property, our home, our fam- 
ily and our inalienable liberties. 

Into this atmosphere rings out the clarion call of the 
Encyclicals. Voices they are from on high, calling to us that 
we have traded our heritage for a mess of pottage, calling 
man back to the way of his true destiny, and pointing to us 
with a majestic clarity and power the plain common sense 
of Christian culture. Even to the man who reads them 
hurriedly they carry charm and conviction. The error of the 
ways of men and their directly catastrophic results are so 
mirrored that even the materialist can make no answer. 
There is not a line that may not be supported by volumes 
devoted to a recitation of facts and happenings of the present 
order. Their accurate word pictures of the great difficulties 
of the times compels admiring wonderment of the manifest 
extent of research and the knowledge behind their writings. 
The enlightened and truthful tracings of the causes through 
history lend intensity to their intrinsic power in the presen- 
tation of the remedy. Their prayer, of course, is for har- 
monious support by all mankind of the golden middle cougse, 
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which is based on man’s utter freedom and responsibility of 
will, and an innate God-given sense of the obligations of right 
and wrong; which calls for a personal captaincy of soul, 
urges self-restraint and a constant sense of obligation for the 
rights of others; which proclaims the ultimate rights of both 
Church and State; which respects and defends the right of 
the individual to property and to freedom, but which places 
its greatest stress upon his obligations with respect to both; 
which recognizes the necessity of diverse ranks and classes in 
society, but insists upon their reciprocal duties; which en- 
dorses the propriety of superior honors among men, but 
decrees that they be justly earned. 


Locic AND TRUTH WEAPONS 














With these weapons of fundamental logic and truth at 
its command the Church delivers its blows to the evils of 
individualism and of Communism. To one reared in the 
American tradition Communism is promptly disposed of in 
the defense of the freedom of personal initiative and the 
right of private property. Indeed, a creed which has aban- 
doned all semblance of the instinctive virtues and which has 
left behind every conception of man’s nature is beyond per- 
suasion. It has abandoned all bases of right reason. To a 
man with any jot of manhood remaining the deprivation of 
family and Church is sufficient of counter persuasion. It 
would well seem that the only explanation of the ability of 
Communism to exist is to be found in the abuses of the ex- 
isting order upon which it feeds. Remove these abuses and 
Communism must disappear. 

And so it is to the individualist as well as the faithful 
that the Church brings both its attack and its appeal. The 
individualist has not completely abandoned the principles 
of reason. He still has some concept of natural virtue. He 
is in some measure still possessed of vestiges of Christian 
culture. His crimes may well be due in part to error and to 
his enmeshment in the processes with which he is surrounded. 
While his methods may be hypocritical he still pretends, and 
in some measure believes, he is operating in harmony with 
a Christian culture much of which he would not deny. He 
Is yet susceptible to a reminder of his once noble heritage. 
He is the prodigal son for whom the Father of Christendom 
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bespeaks a longing. To him the Father directs a recollec- 
tion of the charms of the home before its abandonment; 
the harmonious order of the Middle Ages when all men la- 
bored under a common authority for the one ideal of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of the Saviour, when 
there existed the trial and the proof of the plan to which 
the Encyclicals point; when there was a highly developed 
social life; when working men, employers and princes worked 
in a process of organization and inter-organization to the 
mutual interest of the common good; when every individual 
joined in the promotion of a culture whose monuments of 
glorious churches, universities and hospitals still stand as 
evidence to the awe and wonderment of a modern world. 

But this was before the desertion of the great authority 
for the creed of private judgment and of the ideal of the 
common good for that of personal attainment. This was be- 
fore the consequent disintegration and the era of unre- 
strained self-seeking. For then came the spirit of unbridled 
competition, of laissez faire and rugged individualism; then 
came the hypocritical cants of liberalism and of deism; and 
since then have come the cults of licentiousness, of Freudism 
and of materialism, of Puritanism, of worship of wealth as 
the chief sign of respectability, of contention and strife, of 
fanaticism, intolerance and hate, of autocracy and class en- 
mities. 

The Holy Fathers remind us that the world is plagued 
with the malady of “an extreme solicitude for transitory 
things which is the origin of all vices,” and as we contem- 
plate the tragedy of a society subjected to the despotic 
domination of a few who have become princes under the 
system, we have no difficulty in agreeing that the “economic 
life has become hard, cruel and relentless in a ghastly meas- 
ure.” 

































































And so that same Church which by the power of its 
example and its word transformed a pagan world, which com- 
pelled it to stand in awe “that those Christians should s0 
love one another,” which exalted mankind, dignified woman, 
freed the slave, and wrung from the tyrants of old their sub- 
jection to the ‘““Magna Charta,” now represents the “maxima 
charta” to the robber barons of today, and as of yore its 
weapon is the kindly word and the gentle message of peace, 
charity, love and sacrifice. 
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METHOD OF RECONSTRUCTION 


And how is the reconstruction to be accomplished? First, 
by a regeneration of individual morality, and next by the 
insistence on the application and extension of that morality 
throughout the whole social order. The plan requires that 
men of. mutual interest and pursuits in life organize to the 
end that these rights be presented to and strengthened in 
the social mind. It requires further that there be an inter- 
organization whereby the interests of all groups may be 
represented and respected. It calls for a large measure of 
collectivism with a common interest for the good of all, un- 
der the leadership and guidance of a government with a like 
objective. The whole scheme follows from the necessity of 
every man yielding to his fellowman, be he rich or poor, 
weak or powerful, the recognition of the value and dignity 
of his brother’s manhood. This is the primary value, it is 
the measure of all value. The dependence and interde- 
pendence of all men one upon the other, and, likewise, of all 
groups and organizations of men, compels the conclusion 
that every voice should be heard, every right considered 
and every legitimate freedom. assured. 

The plan not only presents the right of property as a 
sacred one but goes much further and insists that society 
so adjust itself as to insure the extension of the right to all. 
It insists that all persons be given the opportunity to share 
the right and that measures be taken to insure its wide dis- 
tribution. 

The right of liberty also is defended as sacred; in fact, 
the plan calls for a minimum of governmental restriction, 
permitting government to step in only for the promotion of 
the common good and only when that good has not been or 
cannot be accomplished by the workings of the individual 
organizations themselves. 

Outside such governmental regulation there is but one 
restraint and that is the moral law. This voluntary personal 
sense of obligation is the keynote of these great documents. 
This supplies the great void in the existing order and 
forms the solid basis of the order demanded. Without its 
inspiration we have Individualism; with it we have the hu- 
man family, brothers all and sons of God. Every man and 
every organization of men, and the unified whole are re- 
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quired to unite in the submission to the rule that no pos- 
session, no attainment, no honor among men can be re- 
garded as legitimate unless it be held not alone to the use 
of is possessor but to the good of society as well. From the 
nature of creation all endowments are mere instrumentali- 
ties for the accomplishment of its greater purpose. 

How can an American find logical fault with such a plan? 
It is a reécho of the “Bill of Rights.” It is the embodiment 
of the E Pluribus Unum. It means the broadest possible 
recognition of true and proper democracy. True, it is based 
on the necessity of sacrifice. True, it calls for a complete 
reversion of habits, and undoubtedly for a spirit of true 
heroism in the nature of existing things. But isn’t it suffi- 
cient that it will cause men to look up instead of down; 
that it marches us away from the instinct of an animal to 
that of a man; that it makes for construction in place of 
ruin? For with the plan comes arbitration in place of 
quarrel, codperation in place of conflict, friendship for 
hatreds, and peace and comfort for all instead of for the 
few. Deny the plan and who can contradict the warning, 
“Let no man persuade himself that the peace and tran- 
quillity of human society can be effectively defended against 
the forces of revolution.” 


Drastic CurRE NECESSARY 


The Encyclicals truly demand a reconstruction. It 
would be more fair to say that they call in a large measure 
for a complete inversion of our habits. A real catastrophe, 
however, can be remedied by none other than a drastic cure. 
Do they seem over idealistic, altruistic and impractical? 
Most assuredly they do to the man who does not have it 
within him to catch their spirit. A distorted vision cannot 
mirror the truth nor can a misdirected sense of proportion 
grasp a measure of justice. If this plan of social reconstruc- 
tion is fantastic then so is the “Magna Charta” and the 
“Bill of Rights.” So is every political speech that comes 
over the wire. So is every law that is enacted for the pre- 
sumed betterment of men’s conditions. 

Undoubtedly a sad aspect of the Encyclicals is that they 
are directed to those who have the least will to accept them. 
These are the individuals who hold the greatest responsi- 
bility for the need of their issuance, and who have the great- 
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est means and powers to lead the movement for reconstruc- 
tion. The anomaly is that the unlistening ones are those 
who have most to hope for from progress. 

The Catholic, above all, is by no means to regard him- 
self beyond the precepts. The Holy Fathers speak with 
keen regret of the habits of many within the fold. Well 
they know that every setback in the social order was due 
in great part to the defection of those supposedly within the 
ranks. The evils within the present order have so permeated 
the entire fabric that few of us can consider ourselves im- 
mune or free from responsibility. Luxury and ease have 
ever been the most devastating forces in the attack upon 
the Christian character. A man without troubles loses his 
sense of caution and his habits of serious thinking are 
greatly impaired. That the contrary is also true is the great 
lesson of the depression. 

It is in those countries where the Church has had its most 
bitter struggles that the process of regeneration always shows 
its greatest vigor. It is to countries like England in the 
Oxford movement, Spain against the Moors, Germany 
against a Bismarck or a Hitler, or Ireland throughout its 
history that we must look for true evidences of the power 
of regeneration. And as history repeats itself we may well 
look forward to the same evidences in bloody Mexico and 
Russia. 

But to the Catholic of whom the Holy Fathers make 
express mention, to whom they call for aid in the lay move- 
ment, the Encyclicals do not appear fantastic or impractical. 
To the Catholic who knows and values his Faith, who has an 
estimate of the nature of man, who longs to comprehend 
the liturgy, who grasps with fullness the contemplation of 
the Mystical Body, who finds his solace in the reading of 
Catholic literature, the Encyclicals provide an inspiration 
for effort. And unless the Catholic has acquired something 
of this culture, unless he holds in proper evaluation the glori- 
ous story of his Church and the history of her faithful 
through the ages, until indeed he comes to know the right 
understanding of these great documents, their message cah- 
not have their proper significance. 

The first step then is that of regeneration within the 
tanks, the breeding of true loyalty to the institutions, the 
Schools and asylums for the needy. There should be a 
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keener appreciation of the clergy and a habit of closer 
fraternization with them in the work of their supervision 
and direction, which is insistently commanded as essential 
for the movement. With these steps taken, when the Chris- 
tion has himself grasped the true lesson of life and death, 
has understood his destiny, has come to the superior logic 
of the necessity of sacrifice; when he has determined to de- 
vote his life to the common good—then will come home to 
him the preéminent practicability of the Encyclicals. Then 
will he support his Church, his schools and his charities; 
then will he join every movement to popularize the teachings 
of his Church. For the time he must be satisfied with partial 
victories. The period is assuredly not at hand when the 
social body may be expected to evidence any masterful 
strides in the right direction. When the individual shows 
a dispostion to clean house from within, all efforts on the 
part of the government to defend the weak against the ex- 
ploitations of the rich or the powerful, to balance powers 
of representation, to correct or alleviate the lot of the poor 
or the distressed, will receive his active support and co- 
operation. He will cast his ballot with caution and en- 
deavor to put a stop to misplaced preferment in office, which 
is one of the saddest of our national errors. He will by all 
means see to it that none of his patronage goes to the sup- 
port of the paganistic university education or the material- 
istic literature or amusements of the day. He will be loyal 
to his own institutions and will strive above all for every 
measure to encourage the teaching of religious principles in 
the schools of the land. 
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St. Augustine’s Social Program 
Wituiam A. Carey, S.J. 


An address on “The City of God—Augustine’s Plan of Social Justice,” 
given over Station WNAC, May 9, 1936. Reprinted from the 
Pilot (Boston, Mass.), in the issue of May 2, 1936. 


EY tell the story of the visitor delighted with the 

lawns of Oxford, asking the gardener what you had to do 
to make a lawn like that. Is it hard? No, he was told. 
You get the proper kind of seed, you sow it at the proper 
time, weed it carefully when necessary, and then, to get a 
really proper lawn like this—you roll it for three hundred 
years. 

Yes, my friends, lawns and culture and true religion 
are all made clearer in the passing of the centuries. And we 
are reminded of that bit in the Gospel beginning: “The King- 
dom of Heaven is like unto a mustard seed which is the 
smallest of all seeds.”” It was ever so. The story of the 
Church is the story of a succession of storms that beat upon 
a house built upon a rock, and the house stood firm because 
God was the builder and chosen saints His helpers. 

Consider a storm in Rome about 1,500 years ago and 
consider the way that on that occasion the house weathered 
the storm. It was about the year 410. St. Augustine was 
Bishop of Hippo, a flourishing diocese in the flourishing 
land of northern Africa. But that was before Mohammedan 
invasion had smothered Christian culture like sand of the 
Sahara. (The story of that storm would tell of its own 
heroes and martyrs.) 

It was about twenty years since the conversion of St. 
Augustine. He was busy with heresies of a difficult sort. He 
was writing volume after volume of almost inspired power. 
He was wrapped up as all through his life he was to be 
wrapped up in the mystery of man’s failure to understand 
and codperate with the providence of God; and he was 
hoping for the chance sometime to justify God’s way with 
men. Of course he was to do it once and in a personal way 
in the “Confessions.”’ 

He wrote at that time to a fellow Bishop: “I am send- 
ing you my Confessions which you asked for. Believe what 
I say about myself. See me there as I was first in myself, 
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by myself. Then if later any part of it makes you happy, 
praise God, not me.—‘For He made us, not we ourselves,’ 
When we had destroyed ourselves, He remade us. When 
then you have learned what I am, pray for me that I fall 
not away, but be perfected.” Later in his life the saint could 
report: “The books of my Confessions praise God ever just, 
ever good, and raise up towards Him the understanding and 
affections of men.” 

But his world-embracing mind saw another task. A 
Christian version of not merely one man’s life, but of the 
world of men was needed. God’s hand must be shown di- 
recting in dark ways and clear the pathway of the human 
race from Creation through the Fall up to the light of Re- 
demption and the Church through the centuries. Man must 
be shown happy when he followed the guidance, unhappy 
when he wandered. 

In this larger sense of all men under the same guidance 
toward the same goal by the same means that must be at 
the root of any sound version of social justice, St. Augustine 
may be called in introduction to an audience of our time 
the Apostle of Social Justice. For there can be no real so- 
cial justice until the men who are to be just one to another 
in their relations of family, business and government are first 
‘clear in their minds what men have all in common with 
one another. 

This relation can only be realized when the whole human 
race is considered as it has appeared on the earth, men in- 
tended to be fellow citizens of the City of Heaven and mem- 
bers of the household of God. The difficulty in making clear 
this basic foundation of human unity comes from the sorry 
tangle into which, almost from the beginning, man and men 
have been blundering and from which the coming even of 
the Father’s Divine Son did not suffice to turn them. 

This desperate puzzle of man’s wanderings, this result- 
ing jumble of evil against God and war against his fellow 
man—it was this riddle that St. Augustine hoped to make 
plain, in order that, making it plain, man might see in God 
his only salvation and in the Church the voice and presence 
of God. 

Is it not true that social justice is less well practised 
less clearly understood because men are not aware that these 
other men are children of God, their brothers redeemed into 
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the unity of the sons of God? Well might St. Augustine 
as we now try first to write once more the biography of man 
to make clear to his descendants that justice can reign only 
when God and justice have first reigned. 

The storm to which we referred and which was in the 
event the occasion of a strengthening of the Church for fu- 
ture difficulties is thus explained by the Saint, in a work 
he published toward the end of his life. It was a sort of col- 
lection of prefaces and corrections for his earlier works. 

There he writes: “Meantime Rome was overthrown by a 
raid of Alaric, a Goth, a most destructive invasion. The 
worshippers of false gods whom we commonly call pagans 
endeavored to bring this overthrow home to the Christian 
religion and began to blaspheme the true religion with un- 
usual sharpness and bitterness. This set me on fire with 
zeal for the house of God and I commenced to write the 
books called—‘The City of God’—against their blasphemies 
and errors. This work occupied me for a number of years 
owing to numerous interruptions of business that would not 
brook delay. At last this large work was brought to a con- 
clusion in twenty-two books.” 

From the side of the adversaries who had thus at- 
tacked Christianity, no more unfortunate challenge could 
have been made. Had a particular doctrine been attacked 
an ordinary treatise might have been the result. But this 
apparently formidable generalization was positively allur- 
ing to a mind which had fought its way through the whole 
mire of paganism, which was used to broad surveys of his- 
tory, which was as familiar with Rome’s thousand discordant 
years as he was with the heretics of his own diocese. This 
was a sort of work he had planned sometime to do and now 
circumstances had given him the signal to begin. 

To understand the mere bigness of the work, you must 
think of as many words as there are in all the plays of Shake- 
speare, or in nine books of the sort that Chesterton’s “Or- 
thodoxy” is, or about one-third of the “Old Testament,” or 
half a volume of the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” (You might 
also reflect that this is about one-tenth of St. Augustine’s 
complete output in defence of the Church. A mighty con- 
tributor certainly, to that Catholic library the early centuries 
built up for the Church to use. Small wonder the Church 
cannot be taken in ignorance or by surprise.) 
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He divides the work into books and tells us about them 
as follows: “The first five of them are a refutation of their 
opinion who maintain that the worship of many gods ac- 
cording to the custom of paganism is essential to the pros- 
perity of human society, and that the prohibition of it is the 
source and origin of calamities such as the fall of Rome. 
The next five are against those who, while allowing that such 
calamities are never wanting and never will be wanting to 
the page of mortal history, yet argue that pagan worship 
is profitable for the life that follows after death. 

“The first ten books, then, are a refutation of these two 
vain opinions adverse to the Christian religion. But not to 
expose,ourselves to the reproach of merely having refuted the 
other side without establishing our own position we have 
made that assertion the object of the second part of this 
work, which comprises twelve books. Though, to be sure, 
in the former ten when occasion offered we vindicate our 
own and in the latter twelve the opposite party. Of these 
following twelve books, four contain the Origin of the Two 
Cities, the one of God, the other of the world. The next 
four contain the course of their history, the third and last 
four, their opposite and due ends. Thus the whole twenty- 
two books though written of the Two Cities, yet take their 
title from the better of the two and are entitled by prefer- 
ence ... ‘The City of God.’” 

This is the work that ranks so high in strengthening the 
Church, that helped so much to roll the lawn, that through 
the Middle Ages made men see better the reasons for loving 
their neighbor and being just to him. But before we pro- 
ceed to examine in some small way the nature and excellence 
of this work, another observation is in place. 

Most great compositions of whatever kind, painting, mu- 
sic, but especially literature, have a double quality. They 
are timely and they are timeless. A painter like Millet 
works in the country he sees, Dickens manages the miserable 
poverty of London, St. Thomas More the life of the court 
he was acquainted with. But just as truly, geography and 
the calendar are no barrier. We do not know the farmlands 
of France, or nineteenth century London, or the court of 
Henry VIII, but kindred thoughts and emotions are never- 
theless aroused. Beauty and truth speak a timeless lan- 
guage. On the way to applying this to St. Augustine we 
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may note how timely have been the Encyclicals of our Popes 
Leo and Pius in understanding the labor conditions of these 
fifty years, and how timeless have been the truth and 
strength. of their solutions. 

The timely character of St. Augustine’s “City of God” is 
emphasized, of course, in the first half, as he suggests. The 





















x review of current history, philosophy and religious practice 
to does not sound, when stated badly as if there would be much 
ip interest, but as revealed in the epic march of challenge after 
challenge, handled by a master of rhetoric the effect is merci- 
less. 
po At the beginning of the third book, for example, he be- 
he gins: “I shall now begin to speak of the temporal evils, the 
ve only kind these worshipers of the gods are unwilling to 
nis suffer.” 
re, And he reads the red record: “Your gods ruled Troy and 
ur Troy fell. Have they greater power since then? As your 
ase cities grew new gods were added like a larger ship needing 
wo more sailors. What about the disasters of the three Punic 
xt Wars? What about the unspeakable horrors of all the civil 
ast uprisings? What about the proscriptions of Marius and 
ty- Sulla when more men were killed than were captured by the 
eir Goths in the recent invasion?” 
er- Again and again the challenge is repeated: “If this hap- 
pened now, who of you would not say that the Christian re- 
the ligion was to blame? I will tell you now of when Rome 
igh was at peace.” And again we have page after page of dis- 
ing aster. It would take batches of quotations to show in proper 
ro power the pressure of thrust and counterthrust, the immense 
nce amount of ground covered in history and literature, the full 
acquaintance of the Saint with it all ranging everywhere. 
nu: You feel that Christianity is hammering paganism from every 
hey side, and paganism is crumbling. There indeed is the time- 
llet liness of the Saint. 
ible But even in this first part, there are passages that are 
vurt timeless. In the excitement of the very first book where 
and the Saint is taking special note of the very recent devasta- 
nds tion of Rome and after he has made strong points against 
- of the pagans, he yet gives this admonition to Christians of all 
vere time, “Let you of the family of Christ bear in mind that 
ljan- there are among pagans now future members of the City of 
God, and you will do well to be patient with them. Let you 
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also bear in mind that there are now members sharing the 
Sacraments who will not be members of the Church in 
Heaven. There are members now who cease not to murmur 
against God and associate with His enemies. But let you 
not despair of their salvation as we do not despair of the 
conversion of others. For the members of the Two Cities, 
the saved and the damned are in this world living together, 
not distinguished, one from the other until the time of the 
Judgment.” 

Or here is another just as everlastingly true: “We call 
those rulers truly happy who govern with justice, who are 
not puffed up by praise, who use their power for God’s glory, 
who fear Him, reverence Him, worship Him; who have their 
hearts set on that Kingdom which they will not fear to share; 
who are slow to punish and quick to forgive; who punish for 
justice sake and not for vengeance; who pardon for hope 
of improvement and not for unconcern of crime; who as 
their chances for indulgence are greater, show themselves 
more self-controlled: who, for their sins do not fail to ask 
God’s pardon in prayer and penance. Those are the rulers 
we call happy—in hope now, in sure fact hereafter.” 
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The Economy of High Wages 


JosEPH CLAYTON 
Reprinted from the Irish Rosary. 


PREJUDICE, a deeply-rooted prejudice, in favor of 
low wages is still very generally found among employ- 
ers of labor; among employers of household labor no less 
than among directors and managers of factories; among 
Catholic employers and Protestant employers alike. 

The same prejudice was exhibited in the ages of faith, 
the Catholic Middle Ages when, in England the governing 
class enacted Statutes of Laborers to prevent wages from 
rising. In the heyday of the capitalist in the ninetenth cen- 
tury the practice of paying the lowest possible wage was so 
commonly adopted by employers that political economists 
decided there was an “iron law” of wages and that by this 
law wages must always tend to fall to the bare level of sub- 
sistence. Which was very reassuring to employers, though 
by no means a soothing message to persons employed, tidings 
of comfort and joy to the avaricious. 

For avarice does enter into all our calculations when we 
seek cheap labor, whether it be the cheap native labor of 
Africans or Indians in far-off lands, or the cheap labor, usual- 
ly female labor, engaged for domestic work. Instead of 
putting the question, “What is the biggest wage we can afford 
to pay?” it is quite customary to ask, “How little can we 
get them to work for us for?” An honest examination of 
conscience will reveal the influence of avarice or covetous- 
ness unless we acknowledge frankly and sorrowfully that we 
are really too poor to pay more than the lowest market rate. 
And whenever avarice and covetousness are allowed to gov- 
ern the dealings of man with man the result is always injus- 
tice, and injustice is the true word for false economy. 

Low wages are a false economy. The real economy is 
high wages. Trouble and strife have been provoked time 
and time again throughout the centuries by the underpay- 
ment of the laborer. Armed revolt, battle and murder mark 
the struggle between the powerful seeking to keep down the 
wages of the laborer and the laborer resolved on getting a 
larger share of the good things of this earthly life. Very 
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similar are the marks of the struggle between landowners 
bent on exacting the uttermost rent and tenants driven to 
rebel against intolerable demands. The false economy of 
the highest possible rent has been demonstrated on the coun- 
tryside; it is still demonstrated by the owners of slum prop- 
erty in the cities, where high rents flourish and misery 
abounds. 

Low wages and high rents, both are bad economy and 
the cause of much hurt to the Christian people of God. 

Consider the waste of bitter enmity, of fierce anti-social 
effort produced by low wages. Not every strike is for a 
living wage, but economic history contains a long record of 
strikes in every land and in every age against the under- 
payment of the laborer; and it is true historically that strikes, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, have often stayed reduc- 
tions in wages and won improved conditions. But always 
the victory is at a heavy cost, for the whole community is 
put to hardship when a serious strike occurs. Still the mis- 
taken notion remains that employers may justly pay low 
wages in order to cheapen the cost of production. 

It may be legal to pay a starvation wage to the workman 
and thereby drive the workman to revolt, it is certainly false 
economy. (To say nothing of it being quite contrary to the 
Christian and Catholic teaching set out in numerous Papal 
Encyclicals. ) 

It is false economy, apart from the waste of strikes and 
labor wars, the underpayment, because it results in a very 
large expenditure of public funds to supplement the laborer’s 
wages, and this expenditure means increased taxation. When 
the wages of men and women are too low to provide for the 
needs of the family, the average human needs, are insuffi- 
cient to tide over bad times, all kinds of official agencies are 
multiplied to supply the deficiencies. Otherwise people 
starve, and today people are quite unwilling to starve quietly, 
or to allow their neighbors to starve. 

And just as low wages mean increased taxation for poor 
law expenditure and other subsidies, so high wages mean 
an increased demand for goods, a wider distribution of 
wealth and an enlargement of the home market. Low wages 
enable the employer to put more money in the bank while 
high wages give the workman more to spend on the home, 
on the necessary food and clothing, on reasonable recreation. 
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Extravagance and folly exist not only among the rich but 
also can be found in the ranks of the poorest paid. At the 
same time it remains generally true that the careful em- 
ployer puts his (or her) savings in the bank and is anxious 
for the balance not to be diminished, while the average work- 
man having no banking account, spends the weekly wage 
and is lucky not to be overburdened by debt. The higher 
the wage the higher will be the weekly domestic expenditure, 
for the standard of comfort will rise as wages rise. 

The luxuries of an earlier age were the comforts of the 
next and have become the everyday necessities of our own 
time. Higher wages bring home comforts unknown to our 
ancestors within the enjoyment of all. 

The money placed in the bank is lent to the bank. It 
may be invested by the bank in loans to Japan or in arma- 
ment firms. The banks do not tell us what they do with 
their immense funds. The money paid in higher wages will 
be spent in the city or nearest market town, and thus spent 
will stimulate home industries. 

High wages are no cure-all for our social and industrial 
troubles, for high wages will not save men and women from 
self-indulgence, nor hinder pride and vainglory; neither will 
high wages abolish envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. 

But high wages do provide for the better distribution of 
earthly goods and thereby help to improve our social rela- 
tions one with another. 

High wages, then, are the true and wise economy in na- 
tional life for they assist the distribution of wealth and re- 
move a root of bitterness that has made enmity between 
man and man, time and time again. If high wages appear 
hateful to the mean and short-sighted, it is because these un- 
happy folk would, if they could, still play the petty tyrant 
over ill-paid neighbors. But it is absurd that the policy of 
the mean of mind and the short-sighted should be held for 
anything but what it is, a policy of false economy that can 
only be practiced to the hurt of a nation. And it is unreason- 
able to suppose that money placed in banks, and invested in 
foreign loans, can be as wise an economy as the spending of 
money on goods produced at home for home consumption. 









Nuns as Public School Teachers 


The text of the decision rendered by the Supreme Court of the State 
of North Dakota on the wearing of religious habits by nuns 
teaching in the public schools, as issued by the N.C. W. C. 


OTING that there was no dispute of the professional 

qualifications of the nuns to hold the teaching posi- 
tions; that there was no evidence that the Sisters wore 
rosaries or any religious insignia other than their distinctive 
habits at the time the action was brought, and that “there 
is no claim and no evidence that any religious instruction 
was given, or that any religious exercises were conducted,” 
the Supreme Court opinion says: 

“The question in the case therefore resolves itself to 
whether the fact that the teachers in question contribute to 
the Order a large part of their earnings and wear their par- 
ticular religious garb during school hours constitutes a vio- 
lation of the constitution and laws of North Dakota and in- 
fringes the rights of the plaintiffs so as to entitle them to 
injunctive relief.” 


StaTE Has No Controt Over ANY FAITH 


“The state,” the opinion also says, “has no concern with 
or control over the religious faith or belief of its citizens, 
except that of protecting each citizen in the enjoyment of 
the religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. 

“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which the 
government of our nation and State rests recognizes that 
while it is the duty of the State to establish free schools, 
open to every child, nevertheless there is no general power 
of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from ‘public teachers only,’ that ‘the 
child is not the mere creature of the State’; and that ‘those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, 
coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.’ 


PARENT Has SoLte RIGHT REGARDING INSTRUCTION 


“It follows from the plain language of the provisions of 
our Constitution that a parent has the right to instruct and 
guide his own children in religious training and that the State 
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has no right to interfere either directly, or indirectly, by 
means of sectarian instruction or exercises in the public 
schools; also that no person has the right to ask that the 
State through its school system, either directly or indirectly, 
impose upon other children the religious views which he 
holds and desires to have taught to his children. 

“The very principle of individual religious liberty neces- 
sarily implies that such liberty must be exercised by each to 
whom it is given so as not to infringe upon the equally 
sacred right of another who may hold different religious 
views or opinions. 

“Each person engaged in teaching in our public schools 
is, by our Constitution, guaranteed the same religious liberty 
that applies to every other person; but the children who at- 
tend the public schools of the State and the parents of these 
children are afforded the same guarantee, and there is the 
further guarantee that public funds shall not be used to sup- 
port sectarian schools and that all public schools shall be 
free from sectarian control. 

“Tt necessarily follows, therefore, that no teacher in any 
public school in North Dakota has a right, while engaged in 
teaching, to act as a proselyter in favor of any religious or- 
ganization, sect, creed or belief. 










No EvipENCcE AGAINST TEACHERS 


“In this case there is no evidence and no claim that any 
of the teachers departed in any manner from their line of 
duty and gave or sought to give instruction in religious exer- 
cises, or that they sought to impress their own religious be- 
liefs while acting as teachers. 

“So far as the record discloses they were subject to and 
obeyed all orders given by the district school board, the 
superintedent of the school in which they taught, the county 
superintendent of schools, and of the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

“The sole complaints are: (1) that while giving instruc- 
tion they wore the habit of their Order; and (2) that they’ 
contributed a large portion of their earnings to the Order of 
which they are members. 

“We are all agreed that the wearing of the religious 
habit described in the evidence here does not convert the 
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school into a sectarian school, nor create sectarian control 
within the purview of the Constitution. 


“Such habit, it is true, proclaimed that the wearers were 
members of 2 certain denominational organization, but so 
would the wearing of the emblem of the Christian Endeavor 
Society or the Epworth League. 

“The laws of the State do not prescribe the fashion of 
dress of the teachers in our schools. Whether it is wise or BINDO-CI 
unwise to regulate the style of dress to be worn by teachers § 
in our public schools or to inhibit the wearing of dress or sae 
insignia indicating religious beliefs is not a matter of the 
courts to determine. 

“The limit of our inquiry is to determine whether what § Champa 
has been done infringes upon and violates the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

“The fact that the teachers contributed a material por- 
tion of their earnings to the religious Order of which they 
are members is not a violation of the Constitution. amalpo 

“A person in the employ of the State or any of its sub- 
divisions is not inhibited from contributing money, which 
he or she has earned by service so performed, for the sup- 
port or some religious body of which he or she is a member. § p'o x 

“To deny the right to make such contribution would in §* 9. 
itself constitute a denial of that right of religious liberty 
which the Constitution guarantees. 

“Tt follows from what has been said that the judgment fuitep 
appealed from is right. It must be and it is affirmed.” . Mic 
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